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LETTER, 


Though  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  rank  you 
in  the  list  of  those  great  men  whose  character  you 
affect  to  emulate;  yet,  as  there  are  many  who 
have  been  led  to  profess  an  admiration  of  your 
public  conduct,  and  to  look  to  you  as  a  virtuous 
assertor  of  our  rights  and  liberties  ;  I  beg  leave  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  you,  which  will  express 
the  sentiments  of  reflecting  men,  if  not  serve  to 
illustrate  the  tendency  of  your  political  principles, 
and  to  flirnish  a  criterion  by  which  men  may  judges 
of  your  pretensions. 

As  there  is  no  character  more  entitled  to  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  men  than  that  of  a  true 
patriot,  who  stands  up  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  countrymen,  with  firmness  and 
moderation  ;  so  there  is  certainly  no  impostor  more 
vile  and  mischievous,  than  he  who  puts  on  the 
mask  of  patriotism  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
.  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  popularity — .or  even 

^         for  the  gratification  of  his  speculative  vie^-s,  with- 
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out  regard  to  experience  and  the  judgment  of  sober 
and  considerate  men. 

Now,  Sir,  I  confess,  that,  examining  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  the  line  which  you  have  adopted 
in  your  political  course,  out  of  Parliament,  I  know 
not  how  to  combat  the  remarks  of  those  who  de- 
clare, that  they  discover  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
indicates  either  the  want  of  judgment  of  a  weak 
man,  acting  under  the  instigation  of  some  insi- 
dious directors,  and  promoting  their  views  of  ex- 
citing popular  discontent ;  or  the  intemperance 
of  a  wild  ambition  ;  which,  in  its  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain distinction,  reflects  not  that  the  security  of 
every  existing  institution  may  be  endangered,  and 
the  noblest  structure  of  national  happiness  that 
ever  was  erected  be  destroyed. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  wiiole  progress  of  the 
proceedings  of  you  and  your  party,  men  complain 
that  they  behold  not  the  dignified  conduct  of 
great  statesmen,  who  endeavour  by  weight  of  ar- 
gument, and  well-weighed  considerations,  to  pro- 
ihote,  in  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  some  rea- 
sonable plan  of  improvement  of  any  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  might  be  judged  to  have  sus- 
tained injury,  or  to  be  capable  of  amelioration  ; 
but  the  efforts  of  little  minds,  which  delight  to 
harangue  at  clubs,  taverns,  and  popular  meetings, 
where  invective  against  the  elevated  ranks  and 
higher  departments  of  society  are  sure  to  be  fa- 
vourably received,  and  where  vague  and  inflam- 


matory  declamation  is  listened  to  with  an  attention 
and  favour,  which  just  and  temperate  reflections 
can  seldom  obtain. 

In  examining  the  speeches,  reported  to  have 
been  delivered  by  you  and  your  adherents  on  those 
occasions,  I  cannot  but  own  that  they  often  betray  the 
arts  and  misrepresentations  of  factious  declaimers, 
who  indulge  themselves  in  unjust  and  indiscrimi- 
nate invectives  against  all  public  characters,  in 
loose  and  undefined  clamours  for  reform,  and  in 
unfounded  and  exaggerated  statements  of  public 
grievances. 

Passing  over,  however,  the  general  conduct  of 
the  party,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  consideration 
of  your  proceedings  in  the  recent  concern,  which 
has  occasioned  your  commitment  to  the  Tow^^r, 
and  upon  which,  with  tlie  most  absurd  flattery, 
your  friends  delude  you  with  the  promise  of  your 
being  revered  as  an  Hampden  or  a  Sydney, 

Taking  up  the  subject  from  the  commitment  of 
Mr.  Gale  Jones,  I  confess  that  (not  being  perhaps 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  circumstances  and 
motives  that  may  have  influenced  Government)  I 
am  one  of  those  who  regret  that  the  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  this  occasion,  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  any  notice  to 
the  paltry  debates  from  which  he  derived,  I  sup- 
pose, his  subsistence  ;  since,  though  the  mode  in 
which  he  proposed  his  subject  was  doubtless  very 
offensive,  I  am  of  opinion^   that  freedom  of  exa- 


mlrtafion,  and  as  much  latitude  as  possible,  should' 
be  allowed  to  the  people  in  canvassing  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives  ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
attending  to  him  was  only  conspiring  with  the 
views  of  an  insignificant  man,  by  aiding  him  to 
obtain  popular  notice  and  favour. 

Whether  the  House,  in'  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  privileges,  had  a  right  to  commit  hlrii  to 
prison,  was  a  (juestion  to  be  determined  on  the 
ground  of  precedent,  by  a  reference  to  the  history 
and  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  and  whatever 
opinions  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  judgment 
exercised  upon  the  occasion,  the  general  classes  of 
society  were  not  cjualified  to  determine  whether 
the  House,  in  this  instance,  had  exceeded  its  law- 
ful powers,  and  set  up  a  claim  unauthorized  by 
precedent  and  not  essential  to  its  functions. 

As  to  the  declarations  in  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  have  been  brought  forward, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  only  prohibit  imprisonment 
inconsistently  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  do  not 
apply  to  measures  professedly  justified  on  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  and  original  constitution  of 
Parliament ;  and  if  these  declarations  were  carried 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  represented 
to  apply,  they  would  equally  proliibit  commitments 
for  contempt  of  courts,  or  obstruction  of  their 
proceedings — a  privilege  enjoyed  and  exercised  by 
every  subordinate  Court  in  the  country.  They, 
therefore,  do  not  affect  the  question,  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  should,  for  the  maintenance 


of  its  own  dignity  and  authority,  commit  those 
who  contumelionsly  degrade  its  character,  and 
endeavour  by  defamatory  misrepresentation  to  ren- 
der it  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

As  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  wisdom  had, 
.nfter  a  fair  examination  of  the  subject,  determined 
in  favour  of  the  claim,  it  was  your  duty,  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  to  pay  some  deference  tu 
its  authority,  and  not  in  the  presumption  and 
confidence  of  your  own  opinion  to  publish  that  weak, 
and  intemperate  letter,  which  seemed  to  be  designed 
only  to  degrade  the  character  of  a  branch  of  the 
constitution,  most  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  measures  of  which,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  have  strengthened  all  the  pillars  And 
foundations  of  public  liberty. 

Or  if  you  had  deemed  it  necessary,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  to  dispute  the  claim,  you  might  havfi 
supported  Mr.  Gale  Jones  in  applying  to  the  Courts 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  the  question 
to  a  decision  before  competent  judges,  instead  of 
rendering  it  an  occasion  to  excite  disturbances., 
and  of  appealing  to  the  populace  upon  a  subject 
on  which  they  were  not  capable  of  deciding,  the 
point  being  implicated  \yith  liistorical  circum- 
stances, and  with  considerations,  which  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  informed  of,  or  to  appreciate  with 
any  coolness. 

Your  disrespectful  conduct  in  the  offensive  re- 
marks which  you   published,  introduced  the  dis- 


eu5sion  of  a  right  which  had  not  before  been 
questioned,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  House 
to  commit  one  of  its  own  members,  a  right  in- 
dispensable for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority, 
and  which  you  yourself  at  first  do  not  seem  to 
have  disputed. 

Having  entered  the  career  of  popularity,  how^ 
ever,  you  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and  were 
disposed  to  break  a  lance  with  the  Speaker ;  con- 
ceiving, r  suppose,  that  his  mace  was  not  any  very 
formidable  weapon. 

After  the  House  had  so  fully  determined  that 
you  deserved  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  you 
must  have  known  that  your  resistance  to  the  war- 
rant might  endanger  the  safety  of  London,  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose,  and  without 
anv  possible  advantage  to  the  question  which  you 
meant  to  refer  to  the  courts  of  justice. 

If,  instead  of  unworthily  misleading  the  Sergeant 
zt  Arms,  and  deluding  him  to  wait  your  convenience 
till  the  morning  after  he  showed  his  authority, 
you  had  immediately  agreed  to  accompany  him, 
compelling  him  only  to  any  such  little  act  of  force 
as  would  have  satisfied  for  a  fiction  of  law,  you 
might  have  prevented  a  tumult  disgraceful  to  the 
country,  and  have  saved  the  effusion  of  blood  ; 
while  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  adopted 
must,  but  for  the  great  moderation  of  the  military, 
have  produced  dreadful  scenes. 
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The  whole  question  involved  In  the  dispute  was 
not  worth  a  life.  The  claim  of  the  House,  pushed 
to  its  utmost  extent,  has  never  been  urged  beyond 
the  confinement  of  some  mischievous  individual 
for  a  few  months ;  nor  is  there  a  reasonable  fear  of  its 
ever  being  abused,  whatever  may  be  the  chimerical 
expressions  of  alarm,  that  are  hypocritically  vented. 
The  character  of  Parliament  must  not  be  con- 
temptuously insulted,  nor  its  jurisdiction  subjected 
to  subordinate  courts ;  and  where  can  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  punishing  libels  and  obstructions 
be  more  safely  vested  than  in  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  at  a  limited  period 
must  resign  their  power,  who  consist  of  various 
parties,  and  who  have  no  interest  which  is  not 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  community  ? 
The  people,  in  this  instance,  have  been  deluded  to 
contend  against  privileges  essential  to  their  own 
security. 

A  love  of  liberty,  a  jealous  and  vigilant  regard 
to  its  support,  is  honourable  and  becoming ;  but 
beyond  this,  there  is  a  spurious  affectation  of  it, 
which  is  mere  profession,  and  results  from  licen- 
tiousness. 

The  proceedings  which  have  been  instigated, 
and  the  clamorous  conduct  of  the  clubs  and  cabals 
which  concur  with  vou,  and  in  which  reason  and 
common  sense  cannot  obtain  a  fair  hearing,  are 
expressive  of  such  licentiousness.  They  may  hurry 
your  deluded  admirers  and  followers  into  destruc- 
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tlon  ;  but  their  tendency  on  the  considerate  and 
leading  members  of  society  can  only  be  to  unite 
the  real  friends  of  the  country  round  the  existing 
institutions,  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  most 
remarkable  happiness  and  prosperity. 

When  you  consider  what  respectable  friend* 
you  have  lost,  and  how  much  you  have  suffered 
in  the  esteem  even  of  the  warmest  advocates  for 
liberty,  you  will  derive,  I  should  conceive,  but 
little  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that  you  arc 
extolled  as  a  paragon  of  virtue  by  Mr.  Favel  and 
Mr.  Waithman ;  that  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  city,  or  his  fair  daughter,  may  have  wreathed 
a  chaplet  for  your  brow ;  and  that  deluded  mul- 
titudes are  prepared,  it  is  said,  to  drag  your  trium- 
phal car  on  the  day  of  your  liberation,  and  to 
tyrannize  over  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  London, 
in  compelling  them  to  do  homage  to  a  demagogue 
whom  they  may,  perhaps,  reprobate  or  despise. 

I  should  imagine  also,  that  it  cannot  be  a  very 
gratifying  subject  of  reflection  to  you  to  call  to 
mind  that  several  lives  have  already  been  lost  from 
the  effects  of  the  tumult  which  prevailed  ;  but  I  fear 
theft  you  have  not  many  compun<:tious  visitings  of 
humanity  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  your  light 
mind  is  rather  occupied  in  contemplating  the  ho- 
nours which  you  have  received  from  the  rabble  of 
Westminster,  and  the  mob  which  called  itself  the 
Independent  Electors  of  Middlesex. 

Your  ambition  appears  to  be  that  of  exhibiting 
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yourself  a  most  interesting  object,  *'  en  grand  spec 
tacle,"  to  the  country:  for  this,  I  suppose,  the 
minute  detail  of  your  proceedings  was  published  ; 
your  ride  ;  your  letter  to  the  Sherift^  the  break- 
fast party  of  your  lady  and  her  noble  rela- 
tions, so  ostentatiously  described  in  the  papers  ; 
with  the  pretty  picture  of  your  son  reading  Magna 
Charta.  Sir,  if  you  had  been  looking  over  Virgil 
with  him,  a  book  more  suited  to  and  customary 
for  boys  of  his  age,  you  might,  perchance,  by 
the  Sortes  Virgilianse,  have  had  your  attention  led 
to  a  passage  very  apposite  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  vou  were  placed,  and  which  might  have  sug- 
gested to  you  a  line  of  conduct  far  more  honour- 
able than  that  which  you  chose  to  adopt.  The 
passage  I  allude  to  is  as  follows  : 

Ac,  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  sxvitque  animis  ignohile  volgus ; 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant  j  furor  arma  ministrat : 
Turn  pietate  gravera  ac  meritU  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
lUe  regit  dictis  aninaos,  et  pector:^  raulcet. 

If  you  had  been  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  a 
grave  and  respectable  man,  you  would  have  come 
out  to  the  assembled  people ;  would  have  ex- 
horted them  peaceably  to  disperse ;  have  told 
them  that  it  was  your  intention  to  surrender  to 
the  warrant  of  the  Speaker,  though  you  might, 
afterwards  be  disposed  to  contest  its  legality  ;  that 
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their  Interference  could  not  tend  to  any  good  pur- 
pose, but  might  be  productive  of  mischief. 

This  would  have  been  a  conduct  which  would 
have  excited  just  and  permanent  esteem,  though 
it  might  not  have  procured  for  you  the  address 
carried  to  you  by  the  Sheriff  and  degraded  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex ;  or  the  other  preposterous 
procession  of  a  Sheriff,  with  which  you  were  gra- 
tified, when,  in  his  state  carriage  and  official 
pomp,  he  conveyed  the  delegated  majesty  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Council  to  the  Tower.  Sir, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  the  mummery  of  ho- 
nours which  have  been  paid  to  you,  they  exhibit 
but  a  contemptible  burlesque,  of  which  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  is  ashamed.  We 
may  collect  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  con- 
siderate members  of  the  Livery  of  London  upon 
some  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 
from  their  temperate  and  becoming  Declarations, 
which  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Common  Hall  ;  and  if  the  opinions  of  the 
really  independent  Electors  of  Middlesex  were 
fairly  collected,  you  would  soon  see  that  they 
would  be  of  a  very  different  description  from  those 
of  the  men  who  shout  at  your  name,  some  of 
whom  are  probably  the  quondam  proprietors  of 
the  mill  at  Isleworth,  of  most  honourable  me- 
mory. 

Your  conduct,    and   that   of   your  associates, 
upon  this  occasion,  offensive  as  it  would  be  at  all 
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times,  is  the  moFe  inconsistent,  even  vyith  the  pre- 
tence of  patriotism,  at  this  period,  as  it  has  a 
direct  and  necessary  tendency  to  promote  dissen- 
6Jon  in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  most  arduous  contest  with  a  fonnidable 
enemy.  The  tumultuous  proceedings  and  wild 
effusions  of  a  republican  spirit  will  doubtless  gra- 
tify Buonaparte  and  his  deluded  Parisians. 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit  et  magno  merccntur  Atridae. 

They  may,  perhaps,  form  a  wrong  notion  from 
them,    as  tliey  did   once    before,    since,  as  Mr. 
Burke  observed,   in   hiss  celebrated  Reflections  ou 
the  Revolution  in  France,  "  The  vanity,  restless- 
**  ness,  petulance,  and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  se- 
"  veral   petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to   Jude  their 
^*  total  want  of  consequence  in  bustle  and  noise, 
*'  and  pufhng  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other, 
*^  may  make  them  imagine  that  our  contemptuoue 
*^  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  mark  of  general 
"  acquiescence  in   their  opinions  :   but  no  such 
"  thing.      Because   half    a   dozen    grasshoppers 
"  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  im- 
"  portunate  chirp,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle, 
*^  reposed   beneath    the    shadow  of  the   English 
"  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not 
''  imagine    that   those  are   the  only  inhabitants 
*'  of  the  field  ;  that  of  course  they  are  many  in 
"  number  ;  and  that,  after  all,  they  are  any  other 
*'  than  the  little,,   shrivelled,    n)eagre,    hopping. 
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**  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the 
'^  hour*."  And  this  conviction  might  be  mrrin- 
taincd,  if  even,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  these 
querulous  insects  should  make  a  noise  in  every 
provincial  town,  since  in  every  place  there  are 
men  disposed  to  manifest  their  resentment  against 
the  respectable  part  of  the  community  for  tlie 
disesteem  in  which  they  are  viewed,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  every  subject  that  may  afford  a  pretence 
for  clamour  and  discontent,  and  favour  the  interest 
of  the  opposition  parties  which  always  exist:  for- 
tunately, however,  they  have  not  ventured  out  in 
many  places  against  the  strong  indignation  which 
has  been  generally  felt  at  the  disturbances  excited 
in  the  capital. 

Common  report  speaks  well  of  your  domestic 
worth  :  for  myself,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  sepa- 
rate public  from  private  virtues  in  my  estimate  of 
character.  I  do  not  dispute,  however,  that,  as 
far  as  mere  affections  are  concerned,  you  may  be 
H  good  father  and  a  good  husband;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  your  example  I  cannot  consider  as  be- 
iidicial  to  any  circle ;  and  if  your  domestic  qua- 
lities are  to  be  urged  in  palliation  of  your  political 
misconduct,  they  may  be  execrated.    We  may  say, 

"  Carse  on  his  virtues,  they've  undone  his  country.'* 

It  is  not,  you  will  observe.  Sir,  so  much  that  I 
complain  of  you  for  entertaining  a  wish  to  sep 


*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
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what  you  call  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  or  that  you 
dispute  the  riglit  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
co(nmit  for  a  libel,  or  for  contempt ;  but  that  you 
act  not  by  fair  means  and  constitutional  exertions 
in  Parliament,  but,  as  Mr.  Burke  expresses  him- 
self,   ■'  sacrificing  all  ideas  of  dignity  to  an   am- 
*'  bition  without  a  distinct  object,  you  work  with 
*"  low    instruments  ;"    by    which,    in    fact,    the 
whole  composition  of  your  cause  is  injured,  and 
men  are  led  to   wish  that  your  violent  proceed- 
ings,   by    which    the    public    mind    is    agitated, 
and  the  lower  classes  excited  to  tumultuous  con- 
duct, should  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  exercise  of 
authority  ;    and    many  would  rather  the  military 
should    be   constantly   employed,    and    even    tlic; 
strict  line  of  constitutional  restraint  be  transgiexs- 
ed,  than   that  dangerous  tunmlts  should  be  tolcj- 
rated  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  such  men  as  yourself  are 
the  greatest  enemies  to  freedom,    and  make  u-^ 
■prefer  even  arbitrary  power  to  the  despotic  excesses 
of  a  mob.  The  conduct  which  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  recent  disposition  of  your  adherents,  has  cer- 
tainly produced  much  dissatisfaction,  and  a  pcni- 
liar  gloom,  which  has  showed  itself  not  only  in 
the  public  prints,  but  in  the  countenance  and  con- 
versation of  mu?t  men. 

What  might  be  the  consequences,  if  you  and 
yonr  parti. ^nns  were  not  checked  by  the  proper 
exertion  K>i  authority,  and  by  the  r^ood  sense  of  the 
countrv,  can   hardlv  be    estimated.     What  ima« 
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gination,  however  gloomy,  could  have  foreseen 
the  accumulated  miseries  which  have  resulted  from 
the  French  Revolution,  to  France  and  to  the 
world  ?  Who,  at  the  commencement,  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  extent  of  wickedness  and  folly  to 
which  the  inflamed  passions  of  men  have  hurried 
them  ?  Many,  indeed,  as  now  in  this  country, 
might  have  apprehended  that  fearful  effects  would 
result  from  the  principles  which  were  observed  to 
operate ;  but  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  disorder  are 
eventually  greater  than  the  strongest  apprehen- 
sion can  forebode. 

If  you  and  your  abettors  had  intentions  of  pro- 
secuting your  measures  by  violence,  and  wished  to 
have  a  free  scope,  you  could  not  have  acted  mor6 
consistently  with  such  views,  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  military, 
and  by  contending  that  the  civil  force  is  sufficient, 
as  this  might  enable  you  to  dupe  and  delude  the 
public  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  a  lawless  mob 
upon  any  occasion  on  which  you  might. draw  them 
forth  ;  ever  ready  as  they  are  to  act  where  there 
may  be  a  chance  of  pillage.     All  your  measures, 
however,  it  seems  are  to  be  subservient  to  the  in- 
troduction of  your  favourite  plan  of  Reform,  the 
effect  of  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  to  throw  the 
whole  representation  of  the  country  into  popular 
elections,  and  in  a  short  time  to  introduce  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Willing  in  candour  to  believe  that  you  have  no 
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bad  intentions,  and  admitting  tliatyou  may  possibly 
be  influenced  only  by  a  patriotic  wish  to  introduce  a 
more  pure  and  uncorrupt  spirit  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  cnll  upon  you  to  bring  forward  the 
plan  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected.  Thi<5,  Sir, 
is  the  criterion  of  your  patriotism  which  I  re- 
quire ;  and  as  you  have  withdrawn  yourself  from 
Parliament,  so  that  you  cannot,  with  any  shadow 
of  consistency,  appear  in  it  again  while  consti- 
tuted as  it  now  is,  publish  what  your  specific 
objects  are,  instead  of  venting  your  vague  de- 
clamations against  what  has  so  long  existed. 
If  you  have  any  plan,  in  which  there  is  a  due 
respect  to  property  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem, produce  it  ;  let  it  Ijc  considered,  whether 
we  are  to  sacrifice  a  constitution,  of  which  the 
practical  benefits  have  been  ascertained,  to  one  of 
specuL^tive  contrivance  ;  but  if  you  have  the  good 
of  your  country  at  heart,  do  not  call  in  the  mob 
to  your  assistance,  or  the  aid  of  those  wild  men 

who  are 

Agreed  in  uolbing  but  t'  abolish, 
Subvert,  extirpate,  and  demolish  ; 
To  tug  at  both  ends  of  the  saw. 
To  bear  do\*n  governruent  and  law. 

Such  men  will  extol  you  while  jou  concur  with 
them  ;  and  when  you  have  led  them  to  a  certain 
pitch,  and  will  not  proceed,  they  will  desert  you, 
and  sacrifice  you  to  some  more  violent  leader. 
This  is  the  invariable  effect  o{  such  combinations. 
*  You  have  no  right  to  consider  Parliament  averse 
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to  any  reasonable  improvement,  because  it  has 
rejected  the  many  crude  schemes  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  proposed.  It  may  be  convinced, 
notwithstanding  your  opinions,  that,  with  every 
regard  to  the  people,  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  thrown  into  their  scale.  It  may  have  learnt, 
that  as  states  verge  to  democracy,  they  do  not 
proportionably  improve  in  virtue ;  that  Rome  was 
agitated  by  dissensions  whenever  the  popular  power 
predominated,  and  was  frequently  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  despotic  authority  of  a  Dic- 
tator to  quell  disturbances  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  state;  and  that  the  republics  of 
Greece  were  subjected  to  external  enemies  hy 
their  factious  and  corrupt  leaders. 

To  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  people  at  large 
is  indeed  only  to  subject  the  multitude  to  the 
guidance  of  a  few,  who  by  their  arts  and  influ- 
ence direct  its  passions — a  remark  which  has  been 
fully  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  all  elective  govern- 
ments. 

The  political  discontent,  which  has  prevailed  in 
this  country  for  these  two  last  years,  has  been  in- 
dustriously excited  by  very  scandalous  arts,  and 
has  produced  an  apprehension  greater  than  any 
that  could  result  from  the  changes  and  revolutions 
whicii  have  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  as  they 
may  be  thought  to  affect  ourselves,  since,  what- 
jBver,  extension  of  power  may  have  attended  the 
success  of  Buonaparte,  it  has  not  hitherto  injured 
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our  prosperity,  or  increased  the  alarm  which  we 
felt  at  invasion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  conflicts 
which  have  taken  place  between  our  forces  and  his 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  have  diminished  the  fears 
which  we  entertained  of  the  superiority  ot*  his  mi- 
litary tactics,  which  had  previously  produced  so 
much  alarm;  and  his  dominion,  however  extended, 
and  however  it  may  have  effected  some  eood 
purposes  in  the  first  instance,  is  so  oppressive  and 
so  hostile  to  the  general  interests  of  ihe  lands 
over  which  it  is  established,  as  to  he  ra.lically  un- 
sound, whatever  appearance  of  strength  it  may 
exhibit. 

The  agitation  which  took  pln^e  on  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Duke  of  York  was  artfully  ex- 
cited by  ambitious  men,  in  order  to  oifcr  a  chance 
of  disturbance,  and  was  employed  to  le>sen  the 
respect  entertained  by  the  people  for  Pdrliament. 
The  same  party,  which  had  laboured  to  produce  a 
disturbance  by  assailing  the  prerogative  of  tlie 
Crown,  when  they  found  that  the  King  was  de- 
servedly too  popular  to  admit  of  any  chance  of 
success  in  depreciating  the  moderation  of  his  go- 
vernment, endeavoured  to  draw  hopes  of  mischief 
from  lov.ering  the  [)opular  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  measures  of  Parliament,  however,  in  that 
inquiry  furnished  no  ground  of  complaint,  except- 
ing to  those  who  were  equally  harsh  and  unjust  in 
tlieir  views,  since  those  measures  certainly  mani- 
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fe&ted  as  strong  proofs  of  its  independency  as 
ever  were  displayed  at  periods  most  auspicious  to 
ow  liberty,  though  liOt  expressive  of  those  vio- 
lent resolutions  wiiich  were  recommended  by 
some  violent  and  disatlected  men. 

Other  very  strong  proofs  of  the  integrity  and 
right  spirit  of  Parliament,  and  of  its  disposition 
to  inquire  into  and  to  correct  abuses,  have  been 
manifested,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  I  believe 
who  are  not  influenced  by  a  turbulent  and  un- 
reasonable mind,  or  disposed  to  clamour  for  ob- 
jects of  speculative  and  unattainable  perfection. 

If  the  statement  of  facts,  and  of  actual  retrench- 
ments of  the  most  important  and  extensive  ope- 
ration, furnished  in  Mr.  Rose's  pamphlet,  will  not 
coiivincc  us  that  much  has  been  effected,  we  must 
be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  and  determined  to 
deny  the  truth.  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  present  day,  like  those  of  other 
times,  have  .betrayed  sometimes  a  want  ofjudg^ 
mcnt  in  their  public  measures,  and  they  may  have 
been  supported  or  screened  by  majorities  perhaps 
unduly  biassed  ;  but  this  would  be  the  case,  of 
whatever  classes  of  men  Parliament  might  be 
constituted.  Ministers  are  liable  to  error  like 
other  men,  and  no  assembly  could  be  collected  not 
subject  to  party  feeling  and  the  influence  of  hu- 
man passions.  The  H^use  of  Commons  consists 
of  men  distinguished  for  birth,  talents,  and  vir- 
tues,    and  is   composed  of  members  for  almoit 
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ever)'  rank  of  life  ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  abilities 
and  virtues  among  them,  I  know  not  where  we 
are  to  look.  Nothing  is  certainly  more  offensive 
than  the  hypocritical  and  canting  cry  excited,  and 
in  which  you  have  loudly  joined,  and  which  haS 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  turbulent  d«?claimer$ 
on  all  sides,  against  the  corruption  and  imbecility 
of  all  public  men,  as  if  virtue  liad  on  a  sudden 
fled  to  the  skies,  and  left  not  even  a  vestige  upon 
earth  ;  as  if 

Fug  ere  pudor  verumque  fidesque. 
In  quorum  subiere  locum  frauJes(]ue  dolique ; 

as  if  honour  and  uncornipt  patriotism  were  to  be 
found  only  in  Mr.  Wnith man's  shop,  or  in  the 
cabinet-courK-il  of  Mr.  Hornc  Tooke. 

As  to  the  complaint  of  a  deficiency  of  men  of 
elevated  powers  of  mind  with  the  knowledge  and 
endowments  of  great  statesmen,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  individual  stands  upon  such  pre- 
eminence as  to  command  an  entire  ascendancy, 
and  to  unite  all  voices  in  the  admiration  and  sup- 
port of  his  transcendent  authority  ;  neither  indeed 
are  there  any  leaders  of  particular  parties  who  are 
so  decidedly  superior  to  those  with  whom  they 
act  as  to  rival  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  in  their  repu- 
tation and  influence  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  these  eminent  men  gained  their  high  and 
commanding  stations  under  particular  circum- 
Ptances,  when  party  views  united  different  in- 
terestSj  in  slow  and  gradual  associations,  under  one 
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head,  and  disposed  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  au- 
thority which  resulted  from  the  combined  influence 
of  hisfh  descent,  talents,  and  worth. 

When  great  political  parties  are  once  broken  up, 
it  requires  some  time  to  dispose  them  to  subjec- 
tion to  a  new  head,  and  those  who  have  per- 
formed a  subordinate  part  cannot  immediately 
establisi)  a  pre-eminence;  and,  after  all,  it  un- 
doubtedly requires  a  combination  of  rare  and  va- 
rious qualities  to  become  the  leader  of  a  party. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  his  g^reat  talents  for  parlia- 
mentary debate  and  political  negotiation,  had  a 
frankness  and  a  conciliatory  disposition,  which 
lessened  envy,  and  engaged  general  affection. 
The  defects  which  are  imputed  to  him,  though 
they  wera  of  serious  importance  in  the  estimate 
of  his  religious  and  moral  character,  and  lessened 
him  in  the  judgnient  of  dispassionate  men,  were 
so  palliated  to  common  observation  by  natural 
gentleness  of  manners  and  an  apparent  probity  in 
his  principles,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  general  admiration  of  him  which 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  dignified  independence,  in  his 
elevated  and  unsuspected  integrity,  and  with  his 
unprecedented  powers  of  intellect,  being  known 
uniformly  to  pursue  the  great  object  of  his  coun- 
try's welfare,  subdued  all  competition. 

But  though  there  is  now  a  want  of  men  of  such 
established  reputation,    to  give  weight  and   im- 
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portance  to  the  direction  of  public  afirilrs,  and  to 
excite  a  strong  confidence  in  the  name  of  tun  e 
who  are  responsible  for  the  government  and  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  at  critical  and  momentous  pericKls, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  deficiency 
in  the  general  talents  and  virtues  of  the  country ; 
and  looking,  as  I  do,  with  unfeigned  respect  to 
the  firmness  and  moderation  of  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
his  undoubted  probity,  to  his  conscientious  and 
disinterested  principles,  and  to  his  well-regulated 
and  splendid  abilities,  exerted  without  parade,  in 
proj)ortion  to  the  occasion  which  calls  them  forth 
.(not  to  mention  the  nianv  other  able  men  who  are 
associated  with  him)  ;  I  do  nt»t  see  either  justice 
or  candour  in  the  cry,  so  often  repeated,  aganist 
the  imbecility  of  Administration,  without  any  suf- 
ficient warrant  from  the  instances  of  failure  which 
are  adduced. 

But  whatever  sentiments  may  be  entertained  as 
to  this  or  any  other  set  of  men,  it  is  uncjuestion- 
ably  a  base  and  licentious  spirit,  which  endeavours 
to  degrade  the  whole  character  of  tne  political 
body,  and  to  represent  tiie  Government  and  all 
parties  as  corrupt. 

Those  who  are  too  eager  to  impute  evil  should 
consider,  that  if,  as  they  state,  corruption  cankers 
the  whole  heart,  and  Sj)reads  its  baneful  and  leprous 
influence  over  every  department  of  the  state,  but 
little  advantage -can  result  from  any  change  of 
government  or  representation  of  the  country,   1  he 
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Mme  spirit  will  operate  under  any  form  and  con- 
stitution of  things.  The  evil  principle  must  be  in 
the  whole  body,  and  in  every  individual  member. 
The  eagerness  for  selfish  advantage  must  result 
from  the  dissipation  and  extravagance  of  the  ac;e, 
5ind  would  not  be  corrected  by  any  alteration  of 
system,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  vest  power 
where  it  would  be  precluded  from  opening  sources 
of  private  emolument. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that,  under  any  constitu- 
tion of  thing*;,  temptation  can  be  entirely  cut  o(f ; 
—regulate  government  upon  the  mo*<t  ^onomical 
principles — reduce  its  otlices  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number,  and  pare  off  the  emoluments  upon 
the  narrowest  plan,  yet  objects  of  ambition  and 
means  of  [)rofit  will  still  be  discovered. 

It  is  a  miserable  policy,  which  would  drive  men 
to  indirect  measures  of  advantage,  and  divest  pub- 
lic ofHces  of  that  reasonable  splendour  which  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  country. 

If  sufficient  advantage  do  not  attach  to  public 
station,  secret  profits  will  be  sought,  and  clan- 
destine resources  opened.  What  was  the  consc- 
cjuence  of  the  narrow  economy  of  the  Grecian 
etates  in  withholding  emoluments  from  their  pub- 
lic functionaries  ?  Their  leading  men  became 
pensioners  of  foreign  powers,  and  their  orators 
exerted  their  venal  el(xjuencc  in  favour  of  interests 
adverse  to  their  coimtry. 
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In  this  kingdom,  indeed,  in  corrupt  times,  the 
effect  of  the  scanty  and  precarious  appointments 
assigned  to  leading  offices,  appears  to  have  driven 
even  the  confidential  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  if 
not  the  Sovereign  himself,  into  scandalous  cabals 
and  disgraceful  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  fo- 
reign states. 

It  mav  be  added  also,  that  the  complaints,  which 
affect  the  government  of  the  countr)-,  are  often 
indiscriminately  directed  against  objects  which  fur- 
nish no  just  subject  of  censure. 

The  great  causes  of  expenditure  arc  the  vast 
military  and  naval  establishments.  The  former  of 
these  must  plead  in  excuse  for  its  extent  the 
peculiar  danger  of  the  country  from  the  present 
state  of  Europe ;  though  it  might  perhaps  be  re- 
<luccd,  at  least  for  a  ihw  weeks  in  the  year,  by 
permitting  a  portion  of  the  soldiers  to  return  home 
for  labour,  at  the  same  time  relinquishing  their 
pay  :  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  our  com- 
mercial property  and  our  security  are  at  all  times 
so  dependent  upon  its  maintenance,  that  but  little 
difl'erence  of  sentiment  need  be  apprehended. 

It  may  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  great 
exertions  now  made  for  the  assistance  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sicily,  are  attended  with  considerable 
expense  and  very  precarious  advantage  ;  and  one 
cannot  but  feel  some  regret  at  being  engaged  to 
support  governments  deplorably  weak  in  them- 
selves, and  connected  with   the   mainlenanoe   of 
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ci\nl  and  religious  institutions  very  unfriendly  to 
the  happinesb  of  mankind.  We  must  be  consoled 
in  these  points  by  the  consideration  that  we  fulfil 
©ur  engagements  at  least,  and  learn  experimentally 
that  tlie  French  are  formidable  chiefly  from  the 
disunion  and  imbecility  of  the  powers  which  they 
attack. 

jj-  Ailj  however,  must  now  be  sensible,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  this  country,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  its  fidelity  to  existing  engagements,  to  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  defensive  measures,  to  avoid 
foreign  aiLerprises  and  conquests,  and  to  lower 
pur  military  establishment  to  the  standard  requisite 
for  defence  and  the  maintenance  of  our  possessions; 
to  stop,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  system  of  subsidy  ; 
and  to  draw  fron)  economy  sources  of  supply  for  a 
protracted  and  expensive  warfare. 

That  the  manner  in  which  the  money  of  the 
country  is  expended,  in  every  department,  should 
be  vigilantly  examined,  and  all  private  peculation, 
as  much  as  possible,  prevented,  there  can  be  no 
4ioubt.  Some  alterations  likewise,  and  much  re- 
duction of  expenditure,  may  certainly  be  effected : 
whatever  changes,  however,  are  to  be  introduacd, 
should  be  brought  forward  with  circumspection 
and  judgment,  and  by  regular  and  constitutional 
-measures.  Let  the  specific  abuse  be  pointed  out, 
and  rectified  by  legitimate  authorities,  without 
general  and  indiscriminate  clamour. 

Meantime,  it  Is  not  the  wish  of  prudent  men 
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'that  any  thing  should  be  done  to  destroy  the  lustre 
of  the  Crown,  or  to  lower  the  respectability  and 
impression  of  the  principal  departments  of  the 
state. 

Some  evils  may  unquestionably  be  corrected, 
without  destruction  to  that  reasonable  inlluence 
which  the  Crown  should  possess  from  patronage 
and  the  disposal  of  honourable  and  lucrative  situa- 
tions, as  a  reward  and  encouragement  to  men  of 
merit. 

Persons,  however,  who  distinguish  themselves, 
and  who  devote  their  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
country,  who  represent  its  dignity  and  entertain 
foreisrners  resortinjj  to  it,  should  be  furnished 
with  liberal  and  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  consequence  of  a  great  nation,  the 
interests  of  which  cannot  be  regulated  in  the  par- 
simonious spirit  of  a  petty  republic. 

As  to  the  clamours  upon  this  subject,  expressed 
by  a  few  noisy  and  turbulent  men,  it  is  palpable 
from  what  motives  they  arise ;  for  who  are  those 
gentlemen  who  would  assume  to  themselves  a  pe- 
culiar purity,  and  an  exclusive  spirit  of  patriotism  ? 
Do  they  imagine  that  the  country  is  blind  to  their 
characters,  or  ignorant  that  they  employ  their  de- 
clamation as  a  mere  stalking-horse  to  screen  their 
ambition  and  mischievous  designs  ? 

The  men  who  are  loudest  in  vilifying  Govern- 
ment are  often  themselves  the  veriest  servants  of 
corruption,  actuated  by  selfish  views,  and  disposed 
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to  risk  every  tiling  in  pursuit  of  their  crude  and 
visionary  plans. 

Their  loose  and  profligate  principles  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  strongest  reprehension  ;  their  ohjects 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  they  would  formerly  have 
called  forth  strong  measures  of  coercion.  "  Fuit, 
*'  fuit,  ista  quondam  in  hac  republica  virtus  at  viri 
**  fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  perniciosum 
**  quam  acerbissimum  hostem  coercerent,"  The 
leader  of  these  men  may  be  convinced  of  the  effect 
of  their  speeches  on  discerning  minds,  by  the  im- 
pression which  they  produce  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  morti- 
fying enough  to  those  who  look  to  the  approbation 
of  any  meeting  beyond  that  of  the  Crown  and 
Anchor. 

There  is  nothing  more  offensive  in  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  day,  than  to  sec  a  tavern 
committee  of  reform  erecting  its  tribunal  and  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  the  whole  government  of 
the  country,  proclaiming  authoritatively  their  views 
of  innovation,  disparaging  a  Legislature  which  has 
raised  the  nation  to  the  highest  prosperity  and 
reputation,  of  which  the  acts  for  successive  gene- 
rations are  the  noblest  monuments  of  wisdom 
which  ever  were  raised  by  the  collective  efforts  of 
any  country,  and  of  which  the  integrity  has  never 
been  excelled  by  that  of  any  legislative  assembly 
ihat  has  existed. 
^  To  a  miserable  state  of  degradation  must  this 
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nation  be  reduced,  if  it  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
councils  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  cabinet,  com- 
posetl,  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  the  disciples  of  Tom 
Paine,  Home  Tooke,  and  Cobbett,  of  visionary 
theorists,  who  would  be  renovators  and  legislators; 
who,  when  exulting  in  the  cheerings  of  their  mob, 
and  intoxiaited  with  noise  and  bad  wine,  pro- 
nounce their  opinions  with  farcical  importance 
upon  their  Sovereign  and  all  the  departments  of 
slate,  and  expect  to  be  reverenced  as  the  only  pure 
and  enlightene<l  patriots.  Such,  it  is  hoped,  have 
no  real  weight ;  their  first  measures  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  their  understandings  and  the  mischief  of 
their  designs;  and  those  who,  in  their  preposterous 
theories,  would  exclude  all  ofhcial  men  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  throw  all  elections  upon 
public  meetings,  are  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to 
legislate  fur  this  great  and  commercial  country, 
for  the  government  of  which  other  talents  are  re- 
quired than  tliose  which  influence  popular  assem- 
blies: meanwhile,  their  bold  and  peremptory  asser- 
tions intlame  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude, and  stimulate  the  disaffected. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  at  such  a 
period,  when  the  establishment  of  an  uncontrolled 
tyranny  on  the  continent  is  to  be  apprehended, 
any  Englishmen  should  be  found  disposed  to  hazard 
our  safety  by  disunion,  and  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  onlv  bulwark  and  asvlum  for  the  liberties  of 
tiie  world. 
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The  clamour  which  \\*as  excited  on  account  of 
the  Duke  of  York  particularly  struck  some  fo- 
reigners of  distinction,  who  were  here  last  year, 
and  who  had  witnessed  the  progress  and  effects  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  on  the  continent : — they 
urged  the  necessity  of  caution — they  thought  that 
they  saw  circumstances  of  alarm,  which  threatened 
a  storm  similar  to  that  which  they  had  witnessed ; 
— a  Systematical  degradation  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  of  the  higher  orders  of  society — an  exaggerated 
statement  of  every  subject  of  complaint,  and  a  de- 
crying of  all  public  characters  ;  and  indeed,  though 
sufficient  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  good 
sense  which  prevails  in  this  country,  to  justify  us 
in  confiding  that  it  will  not  sacrifice  solid  pro- 
sperity and  distinguished  ad\Tintages  for  speculative 
views  of  improvement ;  yet  disturbances  may  be 
excited,  and  the  unthinking  populace  be  hurried 
into  excesses  which  must  terminate  in  their  de- 
struction or  sufferings. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  discontent 
and  wickedness  of  men,  that  they  should  indulge 
in  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  when  sur- 
rounded by  such  great  and  pre-eminent  blessings 
as  are  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  should  even 
bring  themselves  coolly  to  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  prosperity,  which,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  stated  to  exceed  any  that  has  ever  been 
possessed  by  any  age  or  nation. 

The  disaffected  and  insolent  spirit,   which  has 
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burst  fortli  In  such  violent  and  insulting  languito-e 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, derived  its  first  origin  and  countenance 
from  the  extravagant  and  intemperate  terms  ia 
which  opposition  parties  are  accustomed  to  stig- 
matize the  existing  administmtions  of  the  country. 
When  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  situation  are 
treated  in  a  manner  so  contemptuous,  and  their, 
conduct  is  brought  forward  with  derision  to  the 
public,  every  shopman  and  apprentice  is  led  lightly 
to  esteem  them,  and  it  is  certainly  an  unbecoming 
and  mischievous  abuse  of  parliamentary  freedom  to 
indulge  in  such  bitter  derision,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  mischievous  effect,  while  it  does  not  at  alJ 
alter  the  real  character  of  measures,  or  even  pro- 
mote the  objects  which  the  opposition  parties  have 
in  view  ;  wlio  themselves,  in  turn,  become  subject 
to  the  same  misrepresentation. 

The  injury  which  may  result  to  the  public,  and 
the  clamour  which  may  be  raised  by  such  means, 
against  men  who  have  the  most  distinguished 
claims  to  respect  and  gratitude,  cannot  be  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  by  the  prejudice  which 
has  been  so  unfairly  excited  against  Mr.  Yorke. 

With  respect  to  the  eternal  theme  of  declama- 
tion, the  height  of  the  taxation,  which  is  a  subject 
indeed  upon  which  the  feelings  of  men  are  ever 
warmly  interested,  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  1  think  that  it  is  not  only  not  greater  than  the 
wealth  of  the  country  can  well  bear,  but  that  it  is 
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lighter,  in  proportion  to  circumstances,  than  that 
of  every  other  country  in  Europe;  and  that  in  one 
respect  it  is  beneficial,  as  it  operates  as  a  check 
upon  luxury,  which  otherwise  would  be  carried  to 
an  unlimited  extent. 

It  certainly  does  not  essentially  destroy  the  com- 
fort of  any  class,  since  it  is  notorious  the  middle 
«nd  lower  ranks  of  society  possess  means  of  enjoy- 
ment beyond  what  has  ever  been  experienced,  and 
that,  with  much  less  effort  and  industry  than  has 
formerly  been  witnessed. 

The  taxation,  while  it  supplies  all  our  wants  and 
furnishes  means  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt,  highly  satisfactory',  is  nothing  equal  to  that 
which  prevails  in  France,  though  every  scheme  is 
there  resorted  to,  to  derive  sources  from  the  vices 
of  the  people,  and  the  trade  is  so  taxed,  while  all 
forcip^n  commerce  is  discouraged,  that  every  in- 
dividual page  in  every  tradesman's  book  of  accounts 
must,  T  am  assured,  be  stamped,  before  the  payment 
of  any  single  article  which  is  sold  can  be  claimed. 

Could  it  be  expected,  that  after  so  many  years 
of  a  protracted  war,  with  scarcely  an  ally  who  is  not 
rather  the  object  of  our  generous  support  than  of 
any  assistance  to  us,  we  should  continue  to  enjoy  our 
increasing  prosperity — that  our  resources  should 
enlarge  with  our  necessities,  and  our  commerce 
increase  by  the  very  means  which  are  raised  to  ob- 
struct it  ?  Could  it  be  expected  that  our  revenues 
sliould  so  improve,  that  our  enlarged  expenditure 
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«hould  be  suj)ported  without  any  acklitional  taxa- 
tion ?     that,  with  the   world  against  us,    and   an 
enormous  debt,  long  accumulated,  we  should   be 
allowed     by    those    who    are    least    indined    to 
countenance  favourable   representations,    to  have 
taxes  more  light  and  less  oppressively  and  vexa- 
tiously  collected  than  any  other  country  *,  and  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  liquidating  the  present  debt, 
and  of  affording  security  against  any  future  accu- 
mulation to  any  ruinous  extent.     The  prosperity 
and  commercial  advantages,  which  we  enjoy,  have 
diffused  a  general  opulence;   through    all  depiirt- 
ments  of  society.     The  children  of  the  pour  are 
better  clothed  and  fed,  their  houses  are  better  fur- 
nished, and  their  tables  better  covered,  than  they 
liave  ever  been  at  any  preceding  time,     ft  is  to  be 
regretted  only,  that  some  of  the  resources  of  Go- 
vernment are  drawTi  from  distilleries  and  lotteries, 
which  sadly  administer  to  the  destruction   of  their 
lie;ilth  and  morals. 

If  taxes  are  high,  it  is  because  the  expenses  of 
Government,  for  our  protecliun  and  safety,  are 
enlarged.  Where  those  expenses  have  been  in- 
creasetl  by  peculation  and  embezzlement  there  is 
just  subject  indeed  for  complaint,  and  proper  reme- 
dies and  corrections  should  be  applied ;  but  it  is 
the  height  of  madness  to  incur  the  risk  of  the 

loss  of  tlic  advantage  which  we  possess  for  any 
^ '      . . ^ .      

*  See  Edinburgli  Review,  article  CoJc  of  Coiistription. 
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views  of  precarious  improvement.  Let  those  who 
clamour  for  change  pause,  and  reflect  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  the  flood-gates  of  innovation 
were  opened  by  the  populace,  whom  they  wouM 
inflame.  They  themselves,  as  usually  happens, 
would  be  swept  away  in  the  first  rush.  The  mo- 
vers of  popular  disturbance  are  generally  themselves 
first  sacrificed,  because  they  will  not  lead  on  to 
the  extent  of  mischief  which  their  followers  are 
inclined  to  promote. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  urge  these  con si<lerat ions 
to  those  who  are  bent  upon  introducing  their  own 
schemes  ;  who  having  been  mortified  in  their  va- 
nity, because  not  allowed  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
higher  offices  of  state,  would  risk  any  consequences 
if  they  themselves  can  but  become  important. 

Such  men  attempt  to  justify  their  own  violence 
by  charging  others  with  an  unwillingness  to  adopt 
alterations,  however  benclicial  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  their  demonstration  is  not  always  satisfactory, 
and  "  Voila  mes  preuves"  sometimes  excites  only 
a  smile. 

They  pretend  also,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  this  country  would  be  more  moderate  in  a  revo- 
lution than  that  of  other  nations  less  calm  and 
philosophiciil ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  those 
who  imagine  that  the  lower  classes,  when  their 
passions  are  kindlerl,  would  be  regulated  by  any 
principles  of  moderation,  might  as  well  flatter 
themselves  that  the  waves  of  the  ocean  would  sub- 
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side  at  their  feet,  when  so  commanded  ;  or  that, 
Hke  supernatural  beings,  they  could  "  ride  in  the 
"  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm." 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  and  misled  by  men, 
whose  measures  are  not  directed  to  the  correction 
of  abuses  by  regular  means  and  legitimate  autho- 
rity ;  who,  as  Mr.  Tierney  observed,  would  pro- 
bably wish  that  evils  should  not  be  redressed  by 
Parliament,  in  order  that  its  character  may  sink  in 
public  estimation,  and  their  empirical  aid  be  re- 
quired— that  Government  may  be  lessened  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  great  renovators  of 
principle,  who  arc  to  restore  a  golden  age,  be  called 
into  action. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reflecting  part  of  thecommu- 
nitysee  no  reason  why  this  prosperouscountry  istobe 
put  into  confusion,  because  our  foreign  expeditions 
on  the  continent  have  failed,  as  they  almost  always 
do,  and  because  some  presumptuous  gentlemen 
are  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  new-mould- 
ing the  frame  of  our  constitution,  having  been 
toasted,  and  tliree  times  three  d^  at  taverns,  till  they 
fancy  themselves  capable  of  being  legislators, 
though  they  have  not  knowledge  and  experience 
enough  to  frame  a  bill  for  a  few  objects  of  parochial 
regulation,  and  would  mislead  the  people, 
to  make  them  believe  that  they  are  friends  of 
liberty,  while  they  seek  to  deprive  their  repreeenta- 
lives   ol    privileges    which    are    essential    to    the 
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maintenance   of    tlieir    respectability    and    inde- 
pendence. 

We   rejoice   that  Parliament,  with  a  spirit  and 
femper  tiiat  does  infinite  credit  to  it,  and  wliich  i^ 
daily  raising  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  discerning 
public,  asserts  its  rights  in  a  calni  and  dignified 
manner;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but  by  its  au- 
thority, by  the  vigilance  of  respectable  magistracy, 
the  pure  and  unimpeached  justice  and  prndence  of 
the  Courts,  and  tiie  good  sense  of  the  country  ; 
and  above  all,  by  the  proti»ction  of  Providence,  those 
gentlemen   will  be  entirely  defoate<l  ,  and  as  they 
•are  so  dissatisfied  with  a  country  and  constitution 
which  every  true  patriot  must  love,  we  would  re- 
commend to  them  to  transport  themselves,  where 
they  may  enjoy  more  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment, an(?  assist  in  the  liberation  of  nations  op- 
pressed and  insulted  by  the  grossest  tyranny,  by 
men   who  began   by  clamouring  for  liberty,  and 
who  still  mock  the  jTCoplc  with  its  illusions. 

Whatever  defects  may  have  crept  in  by  time,  we 
trust  will  be  corrected  by  those  constitutional 
means  of  reform,  which  happily  ensure  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberty,  while  they  rectify  any 
abuses  that  arise. 

Tlie  spirit  of  fraud  and  peculation,  which  has  ap- 
peared sometimes  in  different  departments,  derives, 
I  am  convinced,  no  countenance  from  the  authority 
ofCovernment.  The  House  of  Commons  appears 
to  have  done,  or  to  be  doing,  every  thing  that  can 
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be  required  for  its  correction,  every  pfecise  subject 
of  complaint  is  investigated,  and  Parliament  refuses 
to  Hsten  only  to  vague  and  indiscriminnte  charges. 
Public  peculators  and  defaulters  have  been  pro- 
secuted, and  compelled  not  only  to  refund  tl^etr 
unjust  gains,  hut  consigned  to  deserved  imprison-* 
ment.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestipratc  every  tVAce  of  imposition,  atxi  to  point 
out  remedies* which  will  gradually  he  adopted; 
and  thot7gh  unquestionably  some  \Tr)'  sliameful 
practices  and  unjustifiable  frauds  hare  prevailed 
among  contractors  and  subordinate  agents,  yet 
in  the  high  official  trusts  of  the  stnte,  and  in 
fitualions  which  might  Ix?  supposed  to  Itave  af- 
forded opportunities  of  peculation,  little  or  no 
subject  of  coiiipiaiut  iws  been  tuund  to  eiist, 
even  where  the  \sh"lc  spirit  of  party  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  exp<  sure  of  supposed  ddinqueiits. 

It  is  idle  to  expect,  that  in  the  dependencies  of 
a  great  government  there  bhould  be  no  abu;ies; 
all  that  can  be  looked  for  is,  that  they  should  be 
corrected  w  herever  they  can  be  discovered- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Parliament  is 
pledged  to  this,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ; 
but  what,  if  new  evils  rise  up  with  Protean  versa- 
tility, 18  all  confidence  to  be  given  up,  and  all 
wharacler  vilified  ?  The  public  indignation  is  justly 
excited  by  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
ctfcct   this ;  and  Parliament,  by  the   union   of  its 
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strength  and  the  assertion  of  its  spirit,  is  rapidly 
recovering  its  weight  in  public  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  notion  of  reform,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  the  ideas  attached  to  it  by  modern 
dcclaimers  at  popular  meetings,  and  which  it  seems 
is  to  introduce  a  radical  and  total  change,  it  is 
framed  without  any  regard  to  fact,  experience,  or 
argument ;  and  though  it  is  represented  to  be  a 
palladium,  and  it  is  required  that  the  walls  of  the 
constitution  should  be  broken  down  to  receive  it, 
it  is  in  fact  as  great  a  morster  as  the  Trojan  horse, 
filled  with  ruffians,  who  are  to  destroy  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  when  buried  in  sleep.— The 
structure  which  they  rear  is  not  framed,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  but  contains 

Non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  remm. 

It  is  probable,  that  many  who  clamour  for  it  have 
not  any  distinct  conception  upon  the  subject,  and 
merely  avail  themselves  of  it,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  popularity  or  interest.  Indeed 
there  are  scarcely  any  ten  men  of  sense  in  the 
kingdom  wlio  dispassionately  agree  upon  any 
change  as  likely  to  prove  advantageous. 

That  no  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  or 
to  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  by  throwing  a 
great  number  of  members  upon  popular  elections, 
is  sufiicicntly  clear — corruption  of  manners  would 
only  be  increased  by  it.  In  what  respect  are  the 
borough  members  inferior  to  those  of  the  counties 
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or  commercial  towns  ?  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  bold  and  enterprising  men  who  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  wu!i  public  assemblies  would 
form  the  best  legislat' rs ;  neither,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  the  members  of  counties,  though  fre- 
quently men  of  property,  and  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  interest,  more  distin- 
guished either  fur  talents  or  virtues  than  the  other 
members  of  the  House. 

If  it  be  meant  to  rescind  altogether  what  are 
called  corrupt  boroughs,  the  doors  of  Parliament 
must  be  closed  against  men  of  diffidence  and  un- 
assuming worth,  who  have  not  interest  enough  to 
command  an  ascendency  in  counties  or  popular 
towns  ;  had  such  boroughs  indeed  not  existed,  a 
Burke  and  a  Grattan  njight  have  been  excluded. 

Commercial  men  also,  and  persons  who  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  what  is  called  the  monicd 
interest,  and  who  are  extremely  useful  in  concerns 
of  finance,  trade,  and  domestic  economy,  would 
have  few  or  no  opportunities  of  admission. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  will  be  returned  by 
commercial  towns,  since  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
Bristol,  for  instance,  which  might  be  expected  to 
choose  men  of  such  experience,  who  are  acquainted 
vith  the  interests  and  local  circumstances  of  the 
place, has  generally  elected  strangers;  and  we  have 
seen  two  military  gentlemen  for  successive  Parlia- 
ments the  representatives  of  Liverpool. 

The  idea  that  a  regiird   should  be  l^ad  to  the 
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fluctuations  in  population,  aud  a  reference  to  local 
claims,  as  to  proportion  in  representation,  is  per- 
fectly trifling  and  absurd.  The  members  of  the 
House  neither  do  nor  ought  to  consider  them- 
5elves  as  the  representatives  of  paiticular  places, 
having  a  distinct  interest  from  the  community, 
and  bounden  to  regard  their  particular  wishes,  any 
further  than  as  they  consist  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  state ;  but  as  legislators  who  are  to 
consult  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try upon  fair  and  general  principles  :  the  more 
their  return  depends  upon  a  regard  to  the  views  of 
particular  communities,  or  upon  attention  to  ob- 
jects of  temporary  regulation,  the  more  are  mem- 
bers led  to  sacrifice  concerns  o(  great  and  national 
importance  to  petty  and  partial  interests, 

T\\e  ex[x:rienced  wisdom  of  Parliament  is  well 
employed  in  detecting  this  dispcx^ition  wherever  it 
appears,  either  in  the  measures  of  a  men)ber  for  a 
county  or  for  a  borough -town  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
true  policy  should  ever  be  anxious  to  defeat  it. 

The  wish  foolishly  expressed  by  some  to  exclude 
official  men  from  Parliament  is  indeed  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country  incapable  of 
being  indulged;  it  would  unhinge  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Government,  and  disturb  all  its  organiza- 
tion. It  never  could  have  been  suggested,  but  in  the 
♦ionviotion  of  its  impracticability,  and  with  a  view 
to  excite  clamour  and  discontent.  Whatever  might 
be  the  notions  pf  forpner  times  upon  this  subject^ 


&\ich  an  exclusion  of  the  immediate  agents  of  the 
executive  government  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  discussion  of  the  interests  of  an  extensive  em- 
pire, and  the  proper  management  of  its  financial 
<ind  commercial  concerns. 

If  seventy-two  members  of  the  House  hold 
places  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tiiousand  pounds,  as  has  been  stated,  with  a«il!y 
iiii'cctation  of  some  triumphant  argument  against 
tlie  independency  of  Parliament,  I  sec  nothing 
to  substantiate  any  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  or 
to  alarm  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  wish  for  triennial  parliaments, 
which  has  been  again  suggested  by  a  few  presump- 
tuous and  unreflecting  men,  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  the  animosities  already  occasioned  by  elections 
are  scarcely  done  away  by  the  time  that  parlia- 
ments are  renewed,  and  that  once  in  seven  years,, 
with  the  opportunities  atl'orded  occasionally  by  a 
premature  dissolution,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a 
jcene  of  general  riot  and  intoxication. 

And  what  advantage  would  result  on  the  score 
of  uncorruptness  by  a  diminution  of  the  time  of 
sessions  ?  Men  would  only  endeavour  to  complete 
in  a  short  time  the  objects  to  which  they  would 
not  fail  to  look,  while  a  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
principles  would  prevail.  No  time  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  acquisition  of  experience,  and  those 
who  had  obtained  knowledge  would  be  obliged  to 
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leave  their  stations  when  they  were  beginning  tc 
put  in  practice  what  they  had  learned. 

The  frenzy  of  pretended  reformers  will  not, 
therefore,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  disturb  our  tran- 
quillity. 

There  is,  we  have  seen,  in  the  constitutional 
appointments  of  the  state,  a  power  to  remedy 
def^ts  ;  and  is  there  a  specific  subject  of  com- 
plaint, which  may  and  will  not  be  attended  to, 
when  it  is  fairly  pointed  out  and  acknowledged  by 
the  public  conviction? 

We  are  not,  however,  to  believe  every  thing 
which  is  asserted  by  these  haranguers  in  taverns, 
who  find  it  more  f(isy  to  agitate  such  a  collection 
of  heated  men,  than  to  persuade  the  enlightened 
assembly  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which 
their  hvpocritical  cant  can  excite  only  disgust  and 
contempt. 

The  Parliament  itself,  we  have  seen,  seems  in- 
clined faithfully  and  steadily  to  discharge  its  duties 
at  a  trying  time,  while  it  vindicates  its  dignity  and 
claim  to  respect.  The  rallying  of  men  of  all 
parties  round  its  authority  ;  the  decided  majorities 
by  which  it  has  rejected  insulting  petitions,  how- 
ever artfully  worded  ;  and  the  suggestions  of  men 
who  conspire  with  its  enemies  ;  have  raised  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  which  is  often  too  easily 
agitated  and  alarmed. 

The  constitution  will  bear  many  shocks  ;  it  lias 
a  vigour  in  its  Qwn  principle.     Property  is  likewise 
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80  distributed  in  this  country,  and  substantial  bless- 
ings so  generally  diffused,  and  all  have  such  9 
deep  interest  at  stake  in  their  possessions,  or  in  their 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  little  of  serious 
disturbance  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  some  insignificant  individuals  and 
clubs,  though  all  circumspection  should  certainly 
be  exerted. 

Let  the  Government  manifest  its  due  authoritv, 
and  exercise  its  legitimate  powers.  If  evil-minded 
men  renew  the  steps  which  look  place  some  vears 
since,  Nlinisters  should  renew  the  measures,  and 
imitate  the  vigour  and  decided  conduct,  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  before  misguided  multitudes  are  hurried  to 
mischief  and  dcstniction  :  *'  Hiibcmus  enim  se- 
**  natus  consultum  vchemcns  ct  grave;  non  deest 
"  Rcipublicae  concilium,  necjue  auctoritas  hujus  or- 
•'dims!" 

I  am  no  advocate  for  the  present  Administra- 
tion ;  I  am  totally  indejK-ndent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with  ihcm,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  for 
or  fear  at  their  hands ;  but  their  mistakes  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  That  there  are  men  of 
considerable  talents  among  them,  and  of  distin- 
guished probity,  I  am  convinced ;  and  I  have 
no  fear  that,  if  fairly  treated,  they  would  weather 
the  storms  under  which  they  are  compelled  to 
sail,  and  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  state  into  a 
safe  and  honourable  port. — I  would,  upon  this 
occasion,  addrcbs   Uicin  in  the  words  of  Cicero  ; 
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"  Quapropter  de  summa  salute  vestra  populique, 
"  de  veitrisconjugibus  et  liberis,  de  aris  ac  Ibcis, 
'^  de  fanis  Qt  templis,  de  totius  urbis  tectis  ac 
**  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de  libertatc,  de  salute  de- 
"  nique  universac  Ueipublica;,  decernite  diligeuter 
*'  ut  instituistis  ac  fortiter  ;" — and  I  shall  concluda 
with  recommending  to  you  to  withdraw  yourself 
from  evil  advisers  and  associates,  and  to  relinquish 
your  hazardous  schemes  of  innovation ;  to  act 
consistently  with  your  station  in  life,  and  to  devote 
vour  mind  rather  to  curb  the  licentious  spirit  of 
turbulent  and  disaflected  multitudes,  than  to  de- 
spoil Parliament  of  its  privileges  and  the  State  of 
its  security,  and  to  labour,  in  conjunction  with 
the  true  friends  of  your  country,  to  uphold  the 
only  constitution  in  Europe  under  which  freedom 
is  matured,  and  to  protect  it  as  well  from  tha 
effects  of  internal  dissension  as  of  external  ene- 
nic5. 


THS    END. 


S  GosNiiv,  Pnntcr,  Little  Queen  Sirccc,  LoDdoa. 


''^Q'^.^'. 


